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Frojeci MotivatiDn - A Mental Health Progranne for Primary School 
Children grew its roots in the Child-to-Child Project of the Municipal 
Corporatiori of Delhi (MCD), conducted from 1986-90 in collaboraCiDn with 
NCERT whefein the primary school children of classes IV and V of MCD were 
helped to learn simple rules of healtny living and put them into practice 
not only in their own day to day living but also in the lives of the younger 
children by using a Child-to-Child approach. Based on the experiences of 
this project, it was decided to extend the scope of this approach to include 
the menta. health components also. 

Project Motivation was initiated in 1991 in some of the MCD, Public and 
Government scnools of Delhi. It was conducted In two phases. In the first 
phase (1991-92), 4 MCD and 4 public schools were involved and the following 
year (1992-93), it was extended to 4 more MCD and 4 Government sch^ls. 
The basic aim of this project was to help young primary school children 
develop an interest in learning which would moCivatE them to remain in 
school and do well by getting older children to Interact with them on a 
‘ChUd-to-Child basis. It was also expected that middle school children of 
Public and Government schools who were to interact with young primary 
school children would also benefit from this experience and develop 
sensitivity towards the needs of the young children, gain seif confidence and 
improve their self-concept. 



While conducting this study, the folfow^n^^oflfriiDr Project Fellows got 
associated with it who made their individual contribution during the period 
they stayed with the Project: 

(1) Ms. Lallta Pattnaik 27.8.91 - 15.7,92 

(2) Ms. Anupama Bhat’a 21.7.92 - 31.3.93 

(3) Ms. R^tu Dangwal 30.8.93 - 31.1.94 

(4) Ms. Prasmita Mohanty 2,12.93 - 31.3.94 




I Wish to take this opporcumty to extend my thanks to Ms. Anjum 
Sibia, Lecturer, Department of Educational Psychology, Counselling and 
Guidance (DEPC&G) for taking an interest in the Project. My thanks are 
also due to MCD and Directorate of Education, Delhi Administration &r giving 
us all support. Last but not least I would like to thank the children and 
the teachers of Project Schools who showed that ChUd-to-Child is a feasible 
and meaningful approach in the present context of large over-crowded 
primary schools. 

I hope that teachers, curriculum planners, administrators and all those 
associatid with the field of education would find this study useful and would 
make a sincere effort to incorporate this approach in the existing 
educational system and implement it in the day to day teaching-learning in 
the schools. What is important to note is that this study has shown Chat 
children are competent educators and their services can be fruitfully used in 
helping other children learn. 


i'. 


New Delhi 
May, 1994 


RAJALAKSHMI MURALIDHARAN 
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I. INTRODU TION 


The National Policy on Education (1986) emphasized 
on the vital need to provide compulsory education to al] 
the children upto the age of 14 years. Though the 
enrolment figures have gone up considerably over the last 
few years, retention figures are still very low and need 
to be improved. Despite various initiatives taken up by 
the Government of India, the f ct remains that more than 
30% of the children dropout by class III. 

Researches have shown that children who drop-out 
mostly belong to the disadvantaged section of the 
soc ety, the first generation learners, who help in 
supplementing the family income or assist in household 
tasks and above all act as little mothers /fathers of 
their younger siblings. These children neither get an 
experience of the 3 oys of childhood nor their homos are 
in a position to give them any support in learning. On 
the other hand, what they actually experience is 
di' interestedness in schooling from parents, not too keen 
teachers and poor facilities in schools and constant 
threats of failure. In addition, the traditional formal 
method of 'chalk and talk' teaching without any 
excitement or explicit application for their daily life 
creates disinterestedness or demotivation to learning 
which in turn drives the children to give up school 
within the first three years of schooling. 

Child-to-Child approach : 

In 197 7 David Morley and his colleagues at the 
University of London conceived the idea of Child-to-Child 
approach and put it into practice. This approach simply 
reters to the interaction of an older child wirh a 
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younger child with a view to foster the child's 
development. It is a means to address the health needs 
in a community by providing the older child with 
apropriate health messages so that he/she is equipped to 
pass it on to the younger siblings. 

In Delhi, this approach uas mtrof ced in 1986 
in some of the schools of the Municipal Corporation of 
Delhi (MCD). This involved working with children of 
class IV and V to help them learn simple rules of healthy 
living and encourage them to convey the health messages 
to younger siblings and families. The results of this 
project were very encouraging and it was decided to 
expand the scdpe of this project by incorporating into it 
a mental health component. 


( b) Project Motivation : 


Keeping this in view, 'Project Motivation' was 
launched involving child-to-child approach, in order 
to help young primary school children develop an interest 
in learning and acquire the required competencies. In 
the present context, this approach may also be called the 
cr ss-age tutorir - as older children are given an 
opportunity and assistance to help young primary school 
children, Osguthrope <1984), suggested that cross-age 
tutoring is one of the effective methods of tutoring in 
the academic context . The Child-to-Child is also based 
on the fact that the best wt to learn anything well is 
to teach it to someone else. Thus, it is expected 
that both the older and younger children will benefit 
from this method. Children need constant experience of 
success, support and encouragement in order to sustain 
their motivation to remain in school and do well. 


1. Baine, David - Handicapped Children in Developing Countries - 
nssessment. Curriculum and Instructions, 1988, University of 
Alberta, Printing Services, Canada, Pg 101. 
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II. RATIONALE 

In MCD school set-ups, a teacher has to handle a 
class of 50-60 children which leaves little scope for 
her to pay individual attention to children, especially 
those who require it. These children in the absence of 
the required support, start lagging behind in the class 
which in turn drive them to drop-out of school. In such 
a situation, Child-to-Child approach was conceived as an 
alternative to help such children improve their academic 
performance and develop an interest in learning. 

Project Motivation specifically involved children 
of Public and Govt. Schools studying in Class Vllth, 
VITIth or IXth to interact with low achieving class II 
children of M.C. Primary Schools on one-to-one basis. 
Here, the class II children had been chosen particularly 
with the reason that class II has limited competencies 
which could be easily handled by class Vllth, Vlllth of 
I -h children without any difficulty but as the children 
move on to higher classes, complexity as well as number 
of competencies to be mastered by these children increase 
making it beyond their ability to handle them 
effectively. 

(a) Expected Benefits to the Older Children : 

1) By handling responsibilities such as identifying 
the difficulty areas of their wards, developing 
teaching plans and helping the younger children to 
acquire the required competencies, the older 
children should enhance their own feeling of 
self-esteem. 
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2) The older children are able to make direct use of 
their previous knowledge, which consequently 
inspire them to seek more. 

3) By teaching younger children, the older children 
are able to review and restructure the knowledge 
they possess in such a manner as to make it 
comprehensible to the younger children. This 
reinforces the older children to recapitulate their 
knowledge of elementary subject matter. For 
example. Public school children were found to have 
difficulty in Hindi because the medium of 
instruction in their schools is English. This 
interaction with younger children gave them an 
opportunity to improve their Hindi. 


(b) Expected Benefits to the Younger Chldren : 

I. In a traditional school set-up, a single teacher 
copes with 50-60 pupils. She is unable to give 
time to any single pupil on one-to-one basis. 
Through this approach younger children get an 
opportunity to receive individualised attention. 
Each child receives instructions and feedback which 
subsequently contributes to more effective 
learning. 


Younger children are likely to respond better to 
the older children than to their teachers. Feldman 
and Allen's (1976)" study showed that children are 
more sensitive than adult teachers to non-verbal 
cues. Thus, It IS likely that the older child's 


2. 


Good lad, S. & Hirst, B. - 
Learning by Teaching, 1989 
New York; Pg 63, 139. 


Peer Tutoring - a Guide to 
Nichols Publishing, 




cognitive structuring of the lesson is probably 
more akin to that of the younger one as compared to 
an adult teacher. 

In addition to the gain in the cc nitive domain, 
the child experiences enrichment in the affective 
domain too. The older children provide an 
effective role model. They are able to give the 
much needed support and develop the required 
motivation to learn in the younger child. 

Thus, keeping in view the purpose and 
rationale of the study, certain broad objectives 
were delineated. They are as follows: 

odjf:ctivi:s 


To help low achieving primary school children 
(013*^3 II)- 

a. attain minimum levels of learning expected at 
their level 

b. improve their study habits 

c. learn -dequate social skills 

To help middle school children - 

a. develop concern for and care of younger children 

b. gain confidence tc work as educators 

c. improve their self-concept. 




Purposive sampling technique was used. The chosen schools were as follows: 
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IV. methodology 


This study was conducted in two phases. In phase 
I, (1991-92) 4 M.C.D. and 4 Public Schools of South Delhi 
were involved. In phase II (1992-93), another set of 
schools, namely 4 Government Schools of Delhi^ 
Administration and their neighbouring M.C.D. Primary 
Schools were selected. 

The criteria for selecting these pairs of schools 
were based on the proximity between the schools and the 
interest of the participating schools. The 
responsibility of taking the older children to the M.C. 
Primary schools was placed on the teachers of the Public 
and Government schools. 

Selection Criteria: 


Different criteria were adopted for selecting 
younger and older children from the respective schools. 

1) The Younger Children : 

The y( inger children of M.C.J. Schools \ -e 
selected on the basis of their low academic performance 
in class II and teacher's assessment. 

Marks obtained by Class II children in the subjects 
such as Mathematics, Hindi and Environmental studies were 
collected from each school. The total scores were 
grouped into classes and later on ogives were plotted for 
individual school to find out the extreme groups. From 
each ogive 9 stanines were deduced which were categorised 
into 3 groups, Ho\.’ever, the children falling in the 
first four stanine served as the sample for intervention. 
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Profile of Younger children 

These children belonged to the lower income group. 
Most of them lived in nearby Jhuggi (hutments) clusters. 
The size of the family was large, ranging from 5 to 10 
members. Parents had little or no education. Jobs held 
by them were that of drivers, private ■services, 
mechanics, labourers, tailors, maid servants etc. Only a 
very small percentage had stable government gobs. 

Teacher's Assessment: 


The selection of students was also substantiated by 
the teacher's list of students who needed help. Thus, a 
sample size of 220 & 197 children in phase I & Phase II 
respectively wore taken for interv^ention. 

II Older Children; 


The older children were --lected on the basis of 
academic perfoimance, teacteri checklist, and their 
willingness to participate. While all “''the children of 
Public Schools were from class VII, older children of 
Govt. Sc) 'ols were selec+-ed from VII, VIII or IX standard 
according to the convenience of the schools. 

Profile of Older Children 


While older children of Govt, 'chools belonged more 
or less to the same socio-economic strata as that of 
younger children of M.C. Primary schools, the children of 
Public schools were from an advantaged section of the 
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society. They had opportunities for proper schooling, 
enriched home environment and enjoyed the support and 
co-operation of their parents- Mostly they belonged to 
the middle or high income group families. 

Academic Performance ; 

Children securing 55% and above were included in 
the sample. 

Teachers Assessment: 


Teachers were asked to select the children on 
certain personality characteristics, so as to handle the 
young children effectively. 

W illingness to participate : 

The selected group was asked whether they wanted to 
participate an'., those nor teres ted were droppped out. 

The number of students selected were dependent upon 
the number of young children requiring intervention. 

The final sample for phase I & Phase II was 168 and 
170 children respectively. 


b. TOOLS USED: 


The following tools were used:- 

1. Teacher's Checklist 

2. Teacher's Perception of Child's Attitude towards 
Schooling - A Rating Scale. 

Self Appraisal Inventory. 


3 . 
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4, Entry Level Tests of Maths, Hindi and EVS. 

5. Evaluation Scnedules for older & younger children, 
parents, clai5t> ceacuers, co-ordinat-ors <!« 
principal:. 

Self Appraisal Inventory, study material 'It is Fun 
to Teach', 'Study Habits* and 'I think I can' and 
evaluation schedules were translated into Hindi as the 
medium of instruction in Govt, schools was Hindi. 

Description and Administration of Tools 

1. Teacher's Checklist (for older children) 

Based on research findings, a bipolar scale having 
10 items was developed to select the older children. 
Proper care was taken not to incorporate ambiguous items, 
(appendix I) 

Administration : Class teachers of selec ed children were 

asked to rate each student on the Personality 
characteristics as given in the scale. 

These ratings were analysed nuantitatively by assigning 
the score of 1 or 0. Children scoring belou 6 out of 10 
were eliminated. 

2. Teacher's perception of child's attitude towards 
schooling (Younger Children) 

A rating scale for younger children was developed 
to assess the child's attitude towards schooling 
Initially, the scale consisted of 30 items which was 
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reviewed by five psychologists and the ma^iority of items 
they agreed to were retained. The final version 
consisted of 21 items, (appendix ~I) 

Administration : Class teachers of selected grade II 
children were asked to assess each individual child's 
attitude towards schooling. Each item was given a score 
of 2,1 or 0. The maximum possible score was 42. The 
higher the score the more positive the attitude. 

Self Appraisal Inventory ; Self Appraisal Inventory 
developed by Robert D Myrick and Tom Erney^ was used to 
assess the self concept of older children. It consisted 
of a 5 point scale, containing 23 statements about the 
self (Appendix III) 


Administration; Selected older children were given this 
inventory. They were told that the given statements are 
about self and since self-concept can influence much of 
one's behaviour, it is important to know more about it. 
They were asked to read each statement carefully and put 
a circle on the score which best describe themselves. 
They were instructed to avoid circling "Not Sure" on the 
scale frequently, and to be candid with oneself. Each 
statement was given a score of 4,3,2,1 or 0 respectively. 
The maximum score was 92. Higher the score better the 
self-concept. 

4. Entry Level Tests; 


Three tests for three different subjects such as 
Hindi, Mathematics, Environmental Studies were developed 
to assess the entry level competencies of class II 
children (appendix IV). These tests were based on the 
competencies specified in the report of minimum levels of 


3. Myrick, D.R. & Erney, T 
Peer facilitator, 1984, 
Minneapolies, Pg 151, 


- Caring and Sharing - Becoming 
Educational Media Corporation, 


a 
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learning developed by the Ministry of Human Resource 
Development. Textbooks of class I were referred to while 
preparing the test items. Mathematics, Hindi and EVS 
tests consisted of 18,8 and 11 questions respectively. 
At the end of each test a separate sheet for scoring was 
provided. 

Administz ation : 

Once the test items were developed, it was 
administered on 30 randomly selected children from class 
II of M.C. Primary School, MMTC Colony, to find out the 
effectiveness of the tests. Based on the feed-back some 
modifications were made in the structure of the test, 
i.e. number of items measuring the same competencies were 
reduced and in some items examples were added. A test - 
retest reliability check was also done within an interval 
of 15 days. The reliability co-efficient for the three 
subjects, Maths, Language and EVS were 0.99, 0.96 and 
0.96 respectively. 

The test was administred on the class II children 
by the older children. Before the actual administration, 
an orientation seesion was held with the older children 
to discuss about the test through questions and answers. 
They were also given some instructions such as "This is a 
test and they are not supposed to give any answer or clue 
to the younger children". In addition, those children 
were given the mathematics test to try out on class II 
children who were not involved in the sample. The 
purpose behind this was to get them acquainted with the 
test and also give them practice with regard to testing. 
After this practice session the older children 
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administered the three tests, i.e. Maths, Hindi and EVS 
individually in different sessions on the selected class 
II children. The miximum possible score was 84, 59 and 25 
for Mathematics, Hindi and EVS respectively. 

Scoring 

The scoring scheme was as follows:- 

(a) Mathematics Test 

(i) Question no. 1,2 and 4-18: 0 or 1 mark was 
given to incorrect and correct responses 
respectively. 

(ii) Question no. 3 : 0, 1 or 2 marks were to be 
given for incorrect, partially ocrrect and 
correct responses respectively. 

(b) Hindi Test 


(i) Question no. 1-4 ant f>-8; 0 or 1 mark was to 
be given for incorrect and correct responses 
respectively. 

(ii) Question no. 5(a) : 0 or 1 mark was to be 

given to each incorrect and correct word 
respectively. 

(ill) Question no. 5 b&c : 0,^5, 1, 1^5 or 2 marks 
were to be given depending upon the number of 
mistakes committed by the child. 

(c) Environemental Studies 


(i) Question no. 1-8 and 10:0 or 1 mark was to be 
given for incorrect and correct responses 
respectively. 

(ii) Question no. 9 & 11 : 0,1 or 2 marks were to 
be given for incorrect, partially correct and 
correct responses respectively. 
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V. INTERVENTION PROCEDURE 


(a) Orientatiwri to the OlJer Children 


Older children need to be oriented regarding the 
techniques of reaching out to their younger counterparts. 
Research does not show unequivocally that any one 
particular method of training is superior others 

(Feldman et. al). But it is unanimously accepted that 
some form of preparation for the tutor is needed. 

Keeping in view this need, orientation to older 
children was done in the respective schools separately. 

These sessions focussed on the following aspects:- 

(1) starting a tutoring session by establishing a 
friendly atmosphere. 

(2) gaining familiarity with the content. 

(3) Learning the *ochniques to teach young children and 
convey the feedback tc the tutees. 

(4) Developing the necessary teaching aids and 
maintaining the records. 

Following instructions were given to the older 
children, enabling them to deal effectively with the 
younger ones, 

(1) Get started with tutees quickly and quietly by 
greeting them by their first names and telling them 
your names. 

(2) Ask the tutee about his/her interests, leisure time 
activities, etc. Encourage him/her to narrate any 
personal event such as festivals, celebration, 
family members, daily routine etc. 
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(3) After establishing personal contact and rapport, 
niLruduce cne task rn a relaxed, pleasant nanner. 
Give the tutee adequate practice in picking up ‘•he 
competency- 

(4) Orient the younger children to the task everyday by 
precisely stating what they are to do and link the 
new units with the previous unit as well as with 
the outside world. 

(5) Always try to proceed by asking questions rather 
than making statements. Do not tell the answers, 
rather lead them to answers by putting 
supplementary questions i.e. breaking ma 3 or points 
down to simpler ones. Try to evaluate the tutee's 
responses. 

(6) Praise the tutee whenever he/she gives correct 
answers. 

(7) Do not punish the tutee even if she/he gives wrong 
response. Try to formulate the questions till the 
tutee gives the right response. Praise in public 
and correct persistent faults in private. 

If the child is indisciplined, ask him/her what the 
matter is. Do not shout, and in case of serious 
indiscipline, call the teacher. 

(9) Do not expect too much from the chi^:. Every child 
has a particular pace of learning. Never evaluate 
your effectiveness by comparing with the other 
friends whose tutees may pick up quickly. 

(10) There is no point in teaching a new unit unless the 
previous unit is mastered. 

(11) Try to use teaching aids, so that the children 
enjoy the teaching. 

(12) Record the progress of the tutee by maintaining 
a record book. 
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Later on some printed material on study skills such 
as ‘leacning is Fun', 'Study Habits' ■'nd 'I Think I Can' 
were given to the older children to read. They were also 
asked to prepare aids such as 'flash cards' for Hindi 
alphabets, collection of ice-cream spoons, erasers, 
pencils, crayons for counting etc. 

At the end of the orientation session, the students 
were given an opportunity to clarify their doubts by 
asking questions. Thus over a period of 15 days, the 
older children were ready and eager to start the actual 
work. Selected older students were, then, taicen to the 
adjacent M.C. Primary Schools. 

(b) Establishment of dyad : 

One of the principal tasks in this approach was the 
pairing of the older child with the younger one. Many 
constraints were observed in the process and one had to 
accept the less than perfect arrangements. 

In the present context, the pairing at the initial 
stage was done randomly. But later on, after frequent 
contacts, when some of the older children dropped from 
the project, the interested children were asked to handle 
two children at the same time. It was seen that these 
energetic, motivated and interested children were able to 
carry out the activities upto the expected level. 

At the onset, the older children were given some 
assistance to establish a healthy rapport through play, 
games etc. The older children greeted the younger ones 
with Diwali Cards made by them as Diwali, the festival of 
light was nearing. 




(c) Pre-testinq: 


The pre-testing was carried out by the older 
children on the selected class II children to assess their 
level of learning i- the three differnt sub 3 ect areas - 
such as Mathematics, Hindi and Environmental Studies. 
Both Hindi and EVS took one session each for 
administration whereas for completing mathematics test 
the students took two sessions. 

Once the pretesting was over the performance on the 
test was analysed and problem areas for intervention were 
identified for each younger child . On this basis, 
assessment sheets were prepared and given to the 
respective older children to carry out the intervention 
programme. 

In mathematics mostly children had problems in 
place value, ascendir.g and descending order, writing 
numbers when dictated randomly, r.ares of the cays, naming 
four basic shapes and clasification of soJ,ids according 
to shapes. 

In Hindi, the common problems faced were in the 
area of reading and writing letters, words and sentences, 
reciting simple rhymes, poems and songs, similarities 
between words and using polite speech. 

In Environmental Studies, children were not aware 
of seasonal variations, need for personal cleanliness, 
occupation of parents etc. 
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A separate session was arranged for the older 
children to ma%e them aware of the various ways of 
dealing witn the roolem areas effectively. They were 
given few tips and te hniques to help younger children 
cope effectively with their difficulties. 

(d) Intervention: 


Duration of the intervention programme in the 
phase-I was three months (Jan 92 - March 92) \.'here as in 
phase II It was for 5 months (October 92-February 93) in 
each of the respective schools. On an average there were 
about 20 interventions of 30 minutes each and 25 
interventions of 1 hour each in the respective phases. 
The exact number of interventions varied from school to 
school due to the difficulties and problems faced by 
these schools, at certain points of time such as 
holidays, guest lectures, examinations, competitions etc. 

In each session the older children wire given 
specific instructions individually to help tne younger 
children in mastering the dfficulty areas. 

(e) Post-Testing ; 

Post-testing was performed on a group of 50 and 65 
children in respective phases selected randomly from 
those who had undergone the interventions. From each 
school of first phase 11 students were selected, whereas 
in phase II every third child from the list of total 
children who had undergone interventions were selected 
for the post-testing. Thus 15,16, 17 & 19 children were 
selected from the four schools respectively. Same tests 




were used for pre-testing and post-testing. The purpose 
behind carrying this activity was simply to find out the 
effectiveness of interventions, through comparing the pre 
and post test performance. The obtained responses were 
analysed quantitatively and qualitatively. 
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VI:_ANALYSIS OF DATA 


Achievement of Children 

The record sheets of individual tests were 
quantified in both pre and post-testing. The scores 
obtained by the children on three entry level tests i.e. 
Mathematics, Hindi and Environmental studies were 
analysed separately. 

Raw scores of the childen were added and mean 
scores and standard deviations were calculated for each 
individual test. The effect of intervention on the 
academic performance of the low-achievers was measured by 
comparing children's scores in pre- and post-testing 
sessions. 

The results of oorrclatod t-tost in Maths, Hindi & EVr suggest 
that the intervention has made significant impact on Uie achievement 
of tlio low-achieving chilcIrGn. (Table I, II & III) 


The performance of childrer in the three tests . was 
further analysed in terms of percentage of success 
achieved in each competency. Percentages of success in 
problem areas of Mathematics, Hindi and E.V.S. in pre 
and post—testing in each phase were tabulated and 
bar-graphs were plotted for each subject. 

Mathematics 


As can be observed from table IV and the bargraph, 
the maximum gain has been made by children in competency 
3.1.5 (naming days of the week in sequence) in both the 
phases followed by competency 5.1.1. in which percentage 
of gain were 48 and 48.46 in the respective phases. 
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The children have not shown much improvement in 
competency 1-1.9. i.e. writing numbers (1-100) when 
dictated at random. V’hile the percentage of gam in 
phase T was only 10.61%, in phase II it was 22.31%. In 
this particular competency children were able to write 
numbers in sequence but foun’ it very difficult to write 
numbers when dictated at random as they were not able to 
associate number with its name. 

Hindi: 


The table V and the bar graph indicate that the 
children have made improvement in some of the language 
competencies. The maximum gain is in competency 

6.1.1. which was 40.31% in phase IJ. where as maximum gain 

in phase I was in competency 2.1.2. i.e 22%. Analysing 
percentage of gain achieved in competencies 3.1.1., 

4.1.2. and 4.1.3. from the point of view of effort and 

time required in teaching and learning of these 

competencies, it could be saic that a gain of 8.4% and 
8.14% in phase I and 11.39% and 21 ..54% ir. respective 

competencies in phase II was quite heartening. It is 

also note worthy that the intervention has led to the 
mastery of competency 8.1.1. by almost all children- 


E.V.S. : 


As could be seen from table VI and the bar graph 
presenting percentage of gain in EVS, the low-achieving 
children have made maximum gains in competencies 1.1.5 
and 3.1.3 as a result of intervention programme in phase 
II, while in phase I, maximum improvement was observed in 
competency 1,1.2 which was 22% followed by a gain of 20% 
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in cxjmpetEncy 1-1.3. A nominal gain of 4“: was made by the 
children in competency 3.1.3. r.e. knowledge about cxx:upatiDn of 
friend's parents. 

Teachers Ratinq of Child's Attitude Itowards Schcxilinq (Younaer 
Children) 

Analysis of Teacher’s Rating of Child's Attitude 
Towards Schooling revealed that in 74% of children in 
phase I and 72.31% of the children in phase II, an 
improvement was seen in their attitude towards schooling. 
But 20% and 21.54% of the children in each phase showed a 
fall in their scores following the intervention 

programme. Only 6% of the children in phase l and 6.15% 
in Phase II made no gain or ioss in their acx)res on the rating 
scale i.e. their scores on the scale in the beginning and 
at i:he end of the programme were same. 

Self Appraisal Inventory 

Self Appraisal Inventory which was administered on 
the older children to assess their self concept indicated 
that 60.61% and 75.38% of the older children in phase I & 
II respectively, had developed a more positive self 
concept after participating in the programme. in phase I 
6.06% and in phase II 3.08% of children did not make any 
gain in their scores on Self Appraisal Inventory wnile 
score of 33.33% in phase I and 21.54% of children in 
phase II declined when it was administered on them again 
at the end of the programme- 

• phase ; I OBSERVATIONS 


Some of the salient observations are:- 

Having been helped by older children the younger 
children started to adopt a helping relationship 
towards other class mates or peers; for example. 


1 . 
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when some of the younger children were not able to 
learn the days in a week sequentially, others who 
had mastered it volunteered themselves to help 
their friends. 

2. The older children developed confidence- At the 
beginning of the programme, it was observed that 
inspite of their willingness to participate, there 
was some amount of resistance, inhibition on the 
part of the older children. But, with increasing 
number of interaction? these inhibitions were 
overcome and children went about their task with 
more confidence. 

3. The younger children developed a positive 
self-concept as they got support and encouragement 
from their 'Didis' and 'Bhaiyas'. They became more 
open and confident towards the end of the 
intervention. 

However, it was obsenred that the number of 
interventions were too less to yield any markedly 
significant impact. 

PHASE - II : OBSERVATIONS 

This phase of the project where children of the 
Govt, schools interacted with children of MCD schools 
showed more positive results as compared to phase I, in 
which the older children from public schools interacted 
with the younger ones from the M.C. Primary school. 
Some factors that contributed towards better learning of 
the younger ones in phase II were as follows:- 
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(1) The number of interactions and duration of each 
interaction were more in the second phase. 

(2) The heads and co-ordinators of both the Govt, a^id 
M.C. Primary Schools had a positive outlook towards 
Child-to-child approach, as a result of which this 
project was easily accepted by the participating 
schools. 

(3) Better co-ordination and support from M.C. Primary 
Schools in terms of prQviding a separate room for 
assembling children before the arrival of the older 
ones helped in saving time. 

(4) Familiarity of the older group with the school 
environment, younger ones and the teachers of 
M.C.Primary Schools, as many of them had studied in 
the same schools and belonged to the same 
neighbourhood from which their younger counterparts 
were coming, heJLped in creating a better rapport 
between the two groups. The younger children were 
also observed visiting the older children at their 
homes for academic assistance during holidays. 

(5) Frequent review meetings with Delhi Administration 
and MCD officials, heads and co-ordinators of 
participating schools cleared doubts, solved 
problems related to the project and established 
support which in turn helped in the smooth 
functioning of the project. 

(6) Each Middle School gave the responsiblity of the 
project to selected teachers. These teachers took 
full responsibility for helping the project to run 

smoothly in their respective schools. 
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Even though the initial plan was to deal with 
class“l competencies first and thereafter to help the 
children master the class II competencies, it was found 
that the number of intervention were not adequate enough 
to cover up both class I & class II competencies, 
Therefore, the present study has delimited itself to 
helping children master class I competencies of different 
subject areas. 

In nutshell, it could be said that the findings of 
both the phases and differences between them, to a great 
extent, were affected by the number of interventions and 
duration of each intervention, co-ordination between the 
two interacting schools and above all the motivation of 
participating children. 
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VII THIPD-PHArSE^ - ^QUER-ALl.-EUAl UATION-QF-THE-PBO JECT 


In order to study the overall impact of the programme in 
comprehensive manner, views of children, parents, teachei^, 
co-ordinators and principals were obtained through using 
various evaluation schedules. 

This evaluation was started in the beginning of July 1993 
and completed by the middle of January 1994, 

I TOObS-USEDi 


The tools used for evaluation of the project were as 

follows: 

(1) Evaluation Schedule for parents of older children 

(appendix V), 

(2) Evaluation Schedule for parents of younger children 
(appendix VI») 

(3) Evaluation Schedule for older children (appendix VII), 

(4) Evaluation Schedule for younger children (appendix 

VIII )'c 

(3) Evaluation Schedule for Class Teachers of older children 
(appendix IX), 

(6) Evaluation Schedule for Class Teachers of younger 

children (appendix X), 
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(7) Evaluation Schedule "'or co-ordin ^ors (appendix XI). 

(8) Evaluation Schedule for Principals of Older Children 
(appendix XII) 

(9) Evaluation Schedule for Principals of younger children 
(appendix XIII )''r 

II'. Sanples 

From the 15 schools, 15 children from each school for 
whom the intervention programme was conducted were selected 
at random. In Rarajas 25 children & Lajpat Nagar 16 children 
were selected and in MCD school, Gautam Nagar 24 children 
were included. Similarly, their parents were also included. 
The principals of all the 15 schools, 1,2 or 3 class teachers 
(depending upon the number of sections in each school ) and 
lastly 1 co~ordinator each were also included in the study, 

III Procedure 


From each school, 15 children were contacted 
personally. In the case of the older children, the forms were 
given to them and they filled it immediately, whereas in the 
case of younger children, interviews were held-. It took 2 to 
3 sessions to cover each schoolv 

As it was difficult to contact the parents personally 
due to paucity of time, these children were given the forms 
by the class teachers and they were asked to get them filled 
by their parents, A gap of one week was given to collect the 
forms back. 
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The Co-ordinators, Principals & Class teachers were 
also contacted personally and given the forms which were 
collected back after a few day5^ 

IV Analysis 

Separate tables were made for the various groups^ 
Content analysis was done. 

A) EUALUAT1QN^OF-THE-PRQJECT-BY-THE^M;-C^,'-PRIMARV-SCHOQL- 
CHILDREN 


The first question was whether the younger children 
liked to be taught by the older ones, it was observed that 
977, of them preferred being taught by their Dldis and Bhaiyas 
and only 37, of them did not like being taught by the older 
children', 

Tab^e-VIIl : The popular responses of younger children 
why they preferred being taught by 
Didi/Bhaiya 


Responses Percentage 


1) Didi/Bhaiya taught well 457, 

2) They loved to be taught by them 317, 

3) Bhaiya/didi never scolded/hit them 317, 

4 Bhaiya/didi loved them 277, 


On further probing, as to the reasons why they preferred 
being taught by the older children, as indicated in table 
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VIII, the maximum response (45'3,) was that the didi/bhaiya 
taught very well; 31% of them sard that they would love being 
taught by them again, 31% stated that their didi/bhaiya never 
scolded or hit them, 277o of them remarked that their 
didi/bhaiya loved them. 

In addition to these popular responses as indicated in 
Table VIII, the other reasons were because didi/bhaiya played 
games (177o), showed pictures, narrated interesting stories 
and gave demonstration with cards (167=) ; sang songs and- 
danced (107,); they could understand everything that was 
taught to them (97='; questions could be asked unhesitatingly 
(87=) , were not scared of the tutors as they spoke very 
politely; told useful things regarding their future; praised 
them profusely and lastly they could pass in their 
examinations (57.)'. One child made a profound statement when 
she marked:- 'Didi gave me a new life'-,' 

However, it was also seen that a very small section of 
the children felt uncomfortable and did not like being taught 
by the older children According to them, they felt shy in 
front of them and some tutors scolded them at times-: Only TL 
of children gave a negative opinion, and the only probable 
reason could be due to lack of proper rapport between the 
tutee and tutor. 

Thus, it IS apparent that the younger children felt that 
they had benefitted from being taught by their Didis and 
Bhaiyass' It helped them in all aspects of development, 
cognitive, conative and affective 

B) EV AUJATIOM, OF, tmE,-PRO JECT-BY-THE-OLDER-CHILDREN! 

I Ulbat - They-Liked ; 


When the older children were asked what they liked best 
about teaching the younger children, 247, of them remarked 
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that they could understand the children better and hence 
relate to them; 23'; said that children listened very 
attentively to them; 21'4 felt that the younger children had 
become sincere in their studies; 16% remarked that they felt 
good in educating somebody; 11% liked being a teacher to the 
younger child.' 

Although the maximum emphasis was for the above 
mentioned responses, few children remarked that they 
understood the difficulties encountered in teaching (3,17,); 
had a sense of satisfaction (10%.); developed tolerance and 
understanding (304); 5%, gamed confidence and 4%, became proud 
of their abilities, 

Tshlg- rx : Showing the most popular resonses of older 
children regarding what they liked in Che project; 


Responses 


Percentage 


1, Can relate to the younger children 24%, 

2'. Children listened attentively 23%. 

3 Younger children had become 21%, 

sincere in their studies 

4',' Felt good educating somebody 16% 

5', Liked being a teacher 11% 
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II UHAT-THRV-DI,^l.It^E:P 

Table X. Showing the most popular responses of older 
children regarding what they disliked-: 


Responses 


Percentage 


1, Poor a.id inadeqauate 
facilities 

2-. Less time 

3'.' Interfered with the 

4', Learner did not make 
to understand 


teaching 23% 

14% 

studies 11% 

an effort 10% 


The next question put forward to them was what they had 
not liked about the project, to which the maximum responses 
as shown in Table X, were poor and inadequate teaching 
facilities (23%); time duration was less (14%); Project 
interfered with the studies 11%; learners just could not 
understand what was being taught to them lO/oC Apart from 
these popular responses, other responses -are as follows;- 
disliked the idea of going to another school (6<.'1%); strain 
on the older children (4'?1%); younger children did not 
possess books 5 pencils etc', (5%); they (younger children) 
came late for class (3c5%); they did not work independently 
confusion between what the tedchef had taught ana wbat 
the older children were teaching (1'=) and lastly a few 
remarked that the younger children were untidy and not clean 
in their aprearance'i 







Ill How- t:o-MPkP-thP-P»^njp>(^t:^Mnrp-F.Bjnvahlp: 


Tabl p-X? •- Showing popular responses of older children*, on 
how CO make the project enjoyable. 


Responses 


Percentage 


1',' Introduce games & sports 52.171 

2, Organise programmes like dramas, songs 39.137c 
to make studies more interesting 

3-? Experiential learning 12'.'177o 

4', To Cake them for educational trips 7.'837> 

When asked how could the project be made more enjoyable, 
maximum responses as shown in table XI included introducing 
games and sports (52':17?„); organisation of programmes that 
make studies more interesting like dramatization; songs, etc, 
(39'.‘137o); providing experiential learning (12:17%); to take 
them for educational trips (7v837„)'; 

In addition to these responses, other responses that 
were given were increasing the time duration (3';477c); 
providing proper environmental facilities (3:48%); explaining 
the benefits of literacy (2v61%); better orientation of the 
older children (2:61%), parental involvement (10%) and to 
teach more frequently (107.). 






FEELINGS-ABOUT-THE-PROJECT 



Parental appreciation (pa) 
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PiRCUssJ-on- 


In order to study the eagerness and level of involvement 
in the older children they were asked whether they had 
discussed the Project with their parents. 95.65% of the 
children had discussed, whereas 4c357„ did not involve the 
parents at all'.' 

Lastly, the older children were asked to indicate their 
feelings towards the project'.' It was observed that for the 
response 'very much', maKiraum percentage (76%) of students 
reported that their parents appreciated their work, 72% of 
students felt that the project helped them in applying their 
knowledge; 64% enjoyed working in the project, 58%, felt that 
they were making useful contribution by teaching younger 
children and they derived a sense of satisfaction, lastly 517o 
felt that they had become more confident in due course of 
timec 


On viewing (able XII for the response mostly', it is 
seen that the popular perception was In terms of being able 
to understand the children better (567,); followed by 37% 
becoming more confident; understanding teacher better 36%. 

The maximum response 'Not at all' was observed for 
interfered with studies' (537,), thus implying that 53% of 
the students did not perceive the project to interfere with 
their studies'. 

If an overall analysis is made, it is apparent that the 
students have felt strongly about the positive aspects of the 
project". There has been a significant decline in the pattern 
of percentage from 'very much' to 'not at all >' 
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(C ) F,VA>- U AT ION-QE-THF,-PROJECT, gY-QL Pgp -CHII-,PPEMI5^-BAR RN' TS 

On analysing the views regarding the project it was 
found that 977o of the parents knew about the project, whereas 
37o of them did not have any knowledge-,' 

When the parents were asked whether the project had 
helped their children, it was observed that 7/ , parents gave 
positive responses, while 207, were not in favour of this 
project',' 

Table-XllI : Popular responses o the older children s parents 

regarding how the project had helped their 
children-,' 


Responses Percentage 


1 

Children 

had gained extra knowledge 

31'', 

2',' 

Teaching 

experience was helpful 

27% 

3',' 

Children 

had developed confidence 

18% 

4, 

Children 

took studies more seriously 

13% 


The parents who had observed the programme to be 
beneficial, further explained the various ways in which they 
appreciated the programme: Table XIII shows the popular 
responses oi these parents',’ 31% of them stated that their 

k 
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children had gained extra knowledge, 11\ felt that the 
teaching experience was helpful, 18'^ renarked that their 
children had grown confident and broadninded, l 37 o felt that 
the children took studies more seriouslv> 

In addition to these popular responses, there were few 
parents who observed development in the children's power of 
expression (lO/o); IL felt they had grown more responsible and 
well-behaved while the other parents (27J felt that it had 
motivated the older children to teach their younger 
brothers/sisters and had increased their awareness level of 
children living in slums'; 

When asked whether this project had interfered with 
their children's studies, 827o of the parents did not feel 
that the programme had affected their children's studies, 
whereas 187o of the parents were not satisfied with this 
project as they felt that it interfered with their child's 
studies-; 

Lastly, It was asked whether they liked their children 
to continue teaching the younger children-.' Maximum number of 
parents agreed with this proposal ( 737,); whereas 237, did not 
want their children to continue with the programme',' 

Hence, an overall analysis of the observations reveal 
that 777, of the parents appreciated the programme and had a 
positive outlook towards it, as compared to the 207,'.' These 
parents did not feel that the programme hampered the academic 
growth of their children, infact quite the reverse, and also 
wanted their children to continue teaching-; 
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D) gy UATJQN-QF-TMF-BPOJECT_BY_YQUNCFg-CH U PgEWIg,RAP ^NTR 

To probe into the views regarding the project, parents 
of younger children were asked certain questions; It was 
found that 857o of the parents knew about the project 5 whereas 
l57o of them had no knowledge of the programme-; 

The next question related to tine improvement in the 
academic performance of these childrens? Maximum number of 
parents (737.) gave the reply affirmatively; while 277, of them 
felt that there was no improvement in their ‘studies'; 

Tablg-XIVi Popular responses by the younger children's 
parents regarding why they favoured the project-; 


Responses Percentage 


!•' 

Children were eager Co study 

at home 

17’', 

2 ',' 

Could comprehend faster 



16^ 

3-; 

The older ones had taught 

their 

147, 


children well 




4, 

Children were eager to go 

to 

school 

107, 


Those parents who were in favour of this project stated 
various reasons for approving the projects As shown in Table 
XIV, 177, of the parents felt that their children were eager 
to study at home; 167. stated that they were able to 
comprehend faster; 147o said that their children had been 
taught well by the older ones; and 107, said that their 
children were eager to go to school-; 
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In addicion to these responses, few parents rerarked 
that their children had become attentive and expressive 
(10%); 5% felt that their children had become more 
disciplined and 37o of parents had shown greater curiositv'. 
ThuSii It is obvious that the parents of Primary Schools 
children have positive feelings about the project and view it 
as being beneficial for their children in more than one way" 

When asked whether their children were more enthusiastic 
in attending the school, 80% of the parents agreed; whereas 
j )’4 of them gave a negative response'. This itself indicates 
the efficacy and their positive inclination towards the 
project',' 

Lastly, when asked if they approved this project and 
wanted it to continue, 807o of the parents said "yes" while 
20 % did not',' 

[o conclude it can be confidently stated that majority 
of the parents are in favour of this programme and wanted it 
to continue further',' 

FJ EVALUATION-BY-CLASi;-TrACMERS-Qg-Ol.DER-CWlLDR£:N 

Out of a total score of 6, seven out of eleven teachers 
scored between 4 and 6, 3 scored 3 and one scored 2 (Table 
XV). On analysing the views of the Class teachers regarding 
the roject, it was observed that nearly all the teachers of 
older children felt that tne older children had improved 
their communication skills, were more responsible after 
participating in the programme, developed better relationship 
with the teachers, increased their level of involvement and 
developed a better self-concept-' According to them this 
project did not interfere with the children's studies 
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T able-XV : Evaluation scores of teachers of older children; 


Teachers Evaluation Score 
Teachers Teachers Techcrs 
-1-II-III_ 

1; Blue Bells School 2 3 _ 

2'.' Sadhu Vaswani School - - _ 

3, Ramjas School, Sect'. IV 4 6 - 

R', Ko Pur am 


Govt; & Public 
Schools 


4',' Govt'; Girls Sec'.' School 5 _ _ 

Defence Colony 

5', Govte Girls Sf? Sec; 6 3 4 

School, Andrews Ganj 

6' Govt. Girls Sr' Sec, 6 - - 

School, Lajpat Na«ar 

7', Govt'. Girls Sr; Sec. School 5 3 

Sector V, R';K'; Puram 


Total Score - 6 


F) evaluation-BY-CLASS-TEACHERS-OF-YOUNGER-CHILDREN 

On a total score of 7, it was observed that mostly all 
the class teachers rated 5, 6 and 7, only two gave a score of 
A. 


The content analysis of the teachers' views showed that 
taking part in Che project had helped the students-; It led Co 
a better understanding of numbers in them, helped them to be 
more attentive towards learning, encouraged them to keej. their 
books and copies neatly, and to be more punctual, led Co 
improved peer relationship and health/hygience in then-; 
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Thus, it becomes apparent that according to the class 
teachers, there has been a marked improvement in the academic, 
interpersonal and over all personality development of the 
older as well as younger children. 


Tahlp'X^l'. Evaluation scores of 

children 

class 

teachers of younger 

Municipal Corporation 


Teacher s E’.'aluation 

Delhi Schools 

1 st 

2 nd 

Iv H'.'C'.Ds' Gautam Nagar 

6 

- 

2s' M'jCs'D'; Zauirood Pur 

7 

4 

Sc M'^C'.'Ds' Andrews Ganj 

5 

- 

M.'C'.D Defence (.olony 

—! 

/ 

7 

5'; McC'.'D.' R'.K',' Puram 

6 

- 

Sector V 

6 ',' M.C'.'D’. Lajpat Nagar 

5 

5 

7-; M'-C'Dr R'Kc Puram 

5 

4 

Sector IV 

8 'o R'rK',' Puram 

5 

4 

Sector VII 




Total Score - 7 







G) EVALUATION BY THE-PRINCIPALS OF OLDER CHILDREN: 


On nnalysLng ths vIgws of principals of older children 
regarding the project and its success, it was observed that 
all the principals felt that the project had prov'ed beneficial 
for their students in nany ways. According to them, it had 
increased the confidence of the older children, improved their 
academic performance and sensitized them to the problems of 
other children. One of the principals emphaticalIv remarked 
that the project needs to be incorporated in the regular 
curriculum of the students thereby highlightiiv the relevance 
of the project . 

On asking what steps Che principals had taken to ensure 
the smooth functioning of Che project, two principals remarked 
that they had ensured sufficient time for this project, others 
stated that they had delegated the responsibility to competent 
teachers. A few remarked that they obtained constant feedback 
from the concerned teachers One principal said Ch.iC the 
older students maintained a diary of their tutces, which was 
subjected Co scruciny by Che concerned teachers. Development 
of teaching aids was also one method adopted to ensure 
effective functioning of the project. 

On further probing into their ideas regarding what 
could be done to extend Che project on a larger scale, nearly 
all the principals felt that more schools of Delhi 
Administration should be involved in this project Incentives 
in the form of certificates should be given to the older 
children. It should become a part of Che S.U.P W, prt ramme. 
One principal stated that NCERT should constantly supervise, 
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Thus, an overall appraisal of the opinions elicited by 
the principals suggest that all of them have not only 
appreciated but tried to incorporate this project into their 
working system . 

(H) EV/ALUATION-OF-THE-PRQJECT-BY-M.C.-PRIMARY 
SCHQOl. HEADMISTRESSES 

On asking what the M.C. Primary School headmistresses 
felt regarding the project, nearly all of them remarked that 
the weaker children have improved academically and thev had 
started taking interest in their studies. Others observed a 
marked improvement in the interpersonal relations, better 
communication skills, cleaner appearance and eagerness to 
attend the school. 

To ensure a smooth functioning of the project, nearly 
all heads stated that they had allocated specific time for the 
younger children to be taught, ensured that the younger 
children attended their classes regularly and asked the 
teachers to provide constant feedback. One of the heads 
remarked that the concerned teachers' involvement was very 
high and that every effort was made to see that the younger 
children continued studying and were punctual to the class. 

On asking, what steps would they take to extend the 
project, the responses were same as that for the older 
children. Allocation of specific time, involvement of more 
schools, constant monitoring of NCERT, distribution of 
certificates to younger children, increasing the duration for 
teaching and inclusion of games and picnics Co increase Che 
level of confidence, sharing and mutual trust, were some of 
the suggestions 
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An overall analysis, reveals that alnosc all the heads 
of N C. Primary Schools feel the need of this project and hold 
a positive, optiinistic outlook, with the exception of one. 
According to her, this concept of older children teaching the 
younger children is not very useful, the class teachers are 
better in teaching than older children, the younger children 
niss a lot in their studies and the teachers too tend to 
become careless especially when the course to be covered is 
immense. However, she was a single exception. The rest of 
Che heads had no doubt regarding the improvement in the 
cognitive, conative and affective development of children 

I evaluation - OF - THF - PROJECT- BV -THK - CQ^ORPINATORS 


When the co-ordinators who were directly in touch with 
Che programme, as they were monitoring it, were asked whether 
the children had beneficted from taking part, an over whelming 
response of lOO'l was observed, as they reacted positively 
regarding the relevance of the project 

When asked how it had helped the children, various 
resonses were elicited, The popular responses were that the 
older children developed teaching skills, built healthier 
relationships with the younger ones; developed a sense of 
responsibility. 

In addition to these responses, other areas wliere 
improvement had been felt were; had created an awareness of 
the needs of the younger children; had provided a sense of 
satisfaction and increased self confidence in them; 
recapitulated their previous knowledge; sensitized them about 
their studies, helped them understand their teachers and 
j-iiCrcaacu d bense of selI—discipline in them. 
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WhBTi ch6 CO ~ o rd 1 n3 to rs were askod Co provide 
suggestions regarding improvement, they all seated that (i) 
v,orkshops, seminars should be conducted for better orientation 
and in solving problems o£ the two groups of children, (ii) 
Record should be maintained, teaching aids should be made and 
lessons to be taught should be demonstrated, (iii) The 
duration of the intervention should be 1 hour and the 

frequency of visits should be at least three days a week, so 
that a continuous flow is maintained, (iv) Children should 
be motivated 'w assigning marks, this inCurn would roduce 
better results, (v) Cultural programmes/sports are a 
necessity because it widens the feeling of sharing, 

establishes better work relationship and the project can reach 
out to the parent community. (vi) Review meetings are an 
essential component of Che project as they enable the 

concerned authorities to assess the Impact of the programme, 
share problems, increase the awareness level, bring about any 
nccossarv changes anti generate new innov.iCivc Ideas (vll) 
l.astly, tne co-o rcl l na to rs felt that it should involve the 

whole community, in terms of the principals, class teachers, 
children and parents. There has to be an active participation 
from all these people. Certificates of appreciation should be 
given to both teachers and learners. Co-ordinators themselves 
should be well trained and a proper work environmnet for 
teaching should be maintained. 

CONCLUSION 

If an overall c rtempt is made to analyse the project, 
keeping in view the major objective for which it was started, 
it IS evident that the purpose and goals he e been to a great 
extent reali 7 ed. FindingCj quantitative as well as 
qualitative support the rationale of the study- 
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A child-CO-child approach is effective and should be 
adopted rn the school setting as it helps not only the younger 
children but the older children also benefit from such 
interactions'. Academically, it leads to higher motivation and 
improvement in competencies,- Personally, it leads to 
development of a sense of confidence, self-esteem, discipline 
and resonsibility and socially it creates a healthier 
interpersonal relationship. 

Project Motivation', thus has shown that 
child-to-child approach is effective and has great relevance 
in our set-up in improving the competencies of children- The 
concept of children as educators should be taken seriously in 
the context of our educational sytem. 

SOMF-SUCGEISTIONS 


Some suggestions that come out of this action project are: 


1'. Child-to-Child teaching should be integrated into the 
total school system. Instead of viewing it as a separate 
project, it should be built into the school curriculum, so 
that the teachers and students do not find it as an 
additional burden or interfering with their studies. 

2- Parents of the young primary school children as well as 
older children should be made aware of the programme so 
that they get necessary support and encouragement from 
their parents: 

2 A well pldtined orientation programme for older children 
and teachers of the participating schools needs to be 
organised so that each group is aware of their respective 
roles and responsibilities'-: 
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The results of both the phases indicate that there was a significant 
difference between pre and post testing in mathematics. 
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As seen in table II, the results show significant difference botv/een 
pre and post-testing in Hindi in both the phases. 
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'I6dchcr's ChBcklist ter Hic;n Acnj 


Name of the School 
Name of the Child 
Class 

Teacher's Name 
Date 

Sc J personal qualities are mentioned below. 

Tick out ( sj) which are applicable to the child under 
consideration. 

i) Patient/Impatient 

li) Helpful/Self-Centered 

111) Is able to work in a team/A loner 

iv) Is able to tolerate mistakes/Is intolerant. 

v) Committed, is able to see/Tcnds to leave' halfway 
through to the end. 

VI) Caring, concerned/Indifferont to other.s' feelings 

vii) Confident/gets nervous easily 

viii) Can communicate, express clearly/not able to 
communicate properly. 

ix) Responsible/Irresponsible 

x) Pleasant, likeable/blunt, rough 
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Aopendix-III 

SELF - APPRAISAL INVENTORY 


Name of the School 
Name of the Child 
Class 
Date 


INSTRUCTIONS: 

For each of the Statements below, check the place on the scale 
whiC best describes yourself. (SA=Strongly Agree, A=Agree, 
NS=Not Sure, D=Disagree, SD=Strongly Disagree) 


1 . 


2 , 


3 . 


4 . 


5 . 


6 . 


7 . 

8 . 

9 . 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 


I have the ability to listen to others. 

I feel comfortable sharing my feelings 
With others. 

I have some understanding of why I do 
the things I do. 

I am tolerant of others. 

I am curious about what others think 
and feel. 

It is easy for me to be accepting of 
other's behaviours. 

I trust most people. 

I have an ability to influence others. 

I get along well with my peers. 

I have a clear idea of my goals in life. 

I know what I value and believe to be 

tru^j. 

I work well alone independentely of 
others When I need to. 


SA A NS D SD 

SA A NS D SD 

SA A NS D SD 
SA A NS D SD 

SA A NS D SD 

SA A NS D SD 

SA A NS D SD 

SA A NS D SD 
SA A NS D SD 

SA A NS D SD 

SA A NS D SD 

SA A NS D SD 


13 . 


1 can keep secret. 


SA A NS D SD 
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14. 

I am able to assume responsibilities. 

SA A tiS D SO 

15. 

I en]oy solving problems. 

SA A B5 D SO 

16. 

I can accept criticism from others. 

■5A A BS D SD 

17 

I care about my appearance. 

SA A NS D SD 

18. 

I am curious about what others think 
of me. 

SA A NS D SO 

19. 

I am a leader. 

SA A NS D SD 

20. 

I am optimistic about my future. 

SA A NS r SD 

21. 

I relate well with adults, 

SA A NS D SD 

22. 

I am happy with my body, 

SA A NS D SD 

23. 

Physical fitness is important to me. 

SA A NS D SD 
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Appendix V 

Evaluation Schedule For Parents (Older Children) 


Name of the Child 
Name of the Father/ 
Mother 

School 

Date 


Q.l Did your Child talk about teaching the 

younger ones ? 


Q-2 Do you thii . this helped your child in 

any way ? 


If yes, in what way ? 


Q.3 Do you think this has interfered with your 

child's studios 


Q.4 VJould you like it if your child continues 

to teach the youngt'r children ? 


Yes/No 


Yes/No 


Yes/No 


Yes/No 




Appendix 


VI 


Evaluation Schedule For Parents i'/cunger Children/ 


Name of the Child : 

Father’s/Mother's 

Name : 

School : 


Q.l Did your child talk to you about older bhaiya/didi 

CO'- ,g to teach them in school 'fes/No 

Q.2 Do you think this has helped your child in 

his studies ? Yes/No 


Q.3 Does your child show more interest in 

going to school 7 


Yes/No 


<^.4 


Wtmid >011 lake if this kind of teaching 
ootitinucu, in school 7 


Yos/Np 






Appendix - VII 


Evaluation Schedule for Tutors (Older Children) 


Name of the Child 
Name of the School 
Class 
Date 


Q.I What was the bC‘ thing you about teaching the 
younger ones ? 


Q.2 What is it that you did not li)te about the pro 3 ect ? 


Q.3 How do you think this project can be made more 
enjoyable and useful ? 


Q,4 Did you discuss ubout the project y/ith your parents ^ 

Yes/No 

Q.5 Put a tick [J] agaii t the alternative which explains 
your feeling best : 




Vory Much Some What tct S 




All 


1. 

I en 3 oyed working in 
the progect 

n 

I am able to understand 
young children hf^tter now 

III 

It helped me to make 
use of my knowledge. 

/. 

I feel more confident 
after being a 'teacher* 

V 

Teaching the younger ones 
gave me a sense of 
satisfaction. 

VI 

I am able to understand 
my teachers better now. 

VII 

I think I did somt thing 
useful. 

VIII 

It interfered with 
my studies 

IX 

My parents liked my work. 




Appendix - VIII 


Evaluation Schedule For Younger Children 

Name of the Child : 

Name of the School : 

Class 

Date : 

Q.l Did you like being taught by bhaiya/didi ? Yes/No 

Q.2 /If yes, why did you like being taught by bhaiya/didi ? 

Q.3 If no, why did you not like being taught by bhaiya/didi '> 




Appendix - IX 


Evaluation Schedule For Class Teocners (Older Children) 

Name of the Teacher : 

Name of the School : 

Class : 

Date : 

Q.l Do you , „‘el that mTOlvcment of the Children in thi^ 


project helped them ? Yes/No 

Q.2 Did they show increased self ~ concept ? Yes/No 

Q.3 Did they show improved communication/self 

expression ? Yes/No 

0.4 Do you think children have developed better 

relations with teachers ? Yes/No 


Q.5 Do you feel that the children have become more 

responsible after participating rn thi project ? 

Yes/No 

Q,6 Did It interfere with their studies ? Yes/No 

I 





Appendix - X 


Evaluation Schedule For Class Teacher (Younger Children) 


Name of the Teacher 
Name of the School 
Class 
Date 


Q.l Do you feel that involvement of the children in 


this pro]Gct helped ? Ycs/No 

Q.2 Did you find any improvement in the under 

standing of basic concepts of children ? Yes/No 

Q.3 Did children show interest in studies ? Yes/No 

Q,4 Yro copies and hocik.^ of the children bettor 

naintainod Yes/No 

Q.5 Did you find any improvement in personal 

cleanliness of the children Yes/No 

Q.6 Do children come to school regularly now ? Yes/No 


Q.7 Did you find any improvement in the 

behaviour of the children towards their 
classmates ? 


Yes/No. 





Appendix - XI 


Svaluation Scnedule For Scnool - Co-ordinntors 

Name of the Co~ordinat.or 
Name of the School 
Date 

Q.l Do you feel this project has bcnefitted the children ? 

Yes/No 

If jes, how ? 

If No, Why ? 

Q.2 Do you have any suggestions for improvement of the 
project regarding ; 

(i) Preparation of the Children for teaching. 

(ii) Time spent by the children on lessons/sessions. 
(ill) Frequency of visits. 

iiv) ‘■’•'■'tivating children by assigning mar)cs. 

(v) Cultural programmes/sports meet for younger 
children. 

(vi) Review meetings. 

(vii) Any other, specify. 




X'^I 
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Evaluation Schedule For Principals 


Name of the Principal 
Name of the School 
Date 

Q.l What do you feel regarding this project 

Q.? What steps did you take to ensure that the project 

runs more smoothly in your school ? 

y.3 What »u<jyr'.-.tions would you give to extend this pro;;jcct 

Large scale V 


on a 




.'appendix - >'111 


Evaluation Schedule For Hei.: ‘!i •''.res.^es 

Name of the Head distress 

Name of the School 
Date 

Q.l What do you feel regarding this project ? 

Q.2 What steps did you take to ensure that the project 

runs more smoothly in your school ? 

Q.3 What suggestLons would you give to extend this project 

on a largo scale ? 



